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ABSTRACT \ ^■ 

Differences and similarities between career education 

and vocational education are explored in the following areas: 
Definition of terms; ;! in divj. duals served; phases of career education . 
and their relation to vocational education; placsment; education and 
certification of teachers and other personnel; teaching- learning 
strategies; and advisory councils and steering committees. General 
overall differences between career, education and vocational education 
are outlined in the final section and include the following: Career 
education is for all students; vocational education is for students 
who wash to acquire skills for a particular job or job cluster, 
career education spans early^childhood and adulthood; vocational 
education usually begins no sooner than grade 10. Career education 
emphasizes unpaid and paid employment; vocational education 
emphasizes paid employment in jobs that require training at less than 
the baccalaureate degree.. Career education concepts are integrated 
into the ongoing curriculum; vocational education curriculum has as 
its core sub'stantive content in a trade area. Similar 
teaching-learning strategies employed by both career education and 
vocational education are also noted: To wbrk with advisory councils 
and the business community, and to use guidance services, including 
placement; however, career education works with representatives from 
a wide spectrum of occupations and at all skill and professional 
levels, whereas vocational education works with people who represent 
the trade. area being taught. (T&) 
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INTRODUCnON 



When Dr. Sidney P.Marland, Jr., introduced the concept of career education 
in 1971, many educators, both academic and vocational, seemed' in agreement 
with it, at least in principle. In some states, deparlments of* vocational education 
immediately included the wordsy career education, in the naipe^ of their depart- 
ments; other states changed the names of theirvdepartments of vocational educa- 
tion to state departments of career education. Responses from outside the field of 
education were also favorable. Orgimized labor, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce,^ 
the National Alliance of Businessmen, and other organizations in business and 
industry endorsed the concept. 

This early interest in career education was prompted by two conditions^ 
(l)Dr. Marland, then U.S. Commissioner of Education, made career education 
the watchword of his administration, and (2) discretionary monies were made 
available through Dr. Marland for implementing the concept. In the five years 
since the introduction of career education, however, much skepticism has 
developed. Academic educators from liberal arts institutions have maintained that 
career education is an extension of vocational education. On the other hand, 
vocational educators have deplored the fact that principal financing has come 
from vocational education monies with the eniphasis on K-9 rather than on 
K- Adult. Minorities have expressed concern that career education is a means of 
tracking members of their groups into low-paying, dead-end jobs. 

What, then, is career education? Is it a new name for vocational education? 
Is it a tracking system? Is career education synonymous with vocational educa- 
tion? The differences between career education and vocational education cannot 
be discussed without alluding to their similarities. In fact, the similarities may be 
the basic cause of the confusion about career education and vocational education 
and the way in which they relate to each other. For instance, both vocational 
education and career education are about work. Also, individuals often use the 
terms ''career" and "vocation" interchangeably; hence their view that carct>T:^edu- 
cation is synonymous with vocational education. Similar teaching-learning strate- 
gies are used in both (here career education will have to confess to borrowing 
from vocational education) which causes some confusion; and that both work in 
collaboration witbthe business community is an additional reason for confusion. 

By way of explanation, the adjective "broad" helps describe career educa-. 
tion and the adjective "narrow" describes vocational programs. It is of the utmost 
importance, however, that readers do not equate broad with good and narrow 
with bad. It just' isn't so! Career education and vocational education operate 
within different boundaries. By design, career education is broad in its coverage of 
occupations tp achieve the goal of providing sufficient information and experi- 
ences for career decision making. Vocational education is narrow in that its goal is 
to provide skills, training, knowledge, and social interaction competencies to 
\ prepare individuals for entry into paid employment in a speci fic job or job cluster. 

\ . • > ' 
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CAREER EDUCATION OR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 

A class of fourth-grade students arc learning about math and its applications 
in the world outside the school. The students have taken, a field trip to a bank 
where the functions of a bank and the various jobs in banking were discusjied. 
Today, they have a banking business set Up in their classroom. They are deposit- 
ing money, writing checks, and borrowing money. They are working as tellers, 
secretaries, and officers of the bank. The physical structure used in this activity 
was built for the fourth-grade class by junior high school students who are study- 
ing the construction cluster of occupations as a **hands-on" experience for career 
education. So far this year, the structure has served as a post office, grocery store, 
and city hall. 

In another area of the school campus, 13-year-old Brian is participating in a 
simulated manufacturing activity. His social studies class formed a manufacturing 
firm to learn about the roles of business, industry, and labor in Society. The 
corporation, complete with officers, stockholders, and workers, decided to manu- 
facture wooden salt and pepper shakers for sale to patrons in the community. 
Each student has had or will^ave the opportunity to experience each position in 
the organization and to work at each job. Brian's job on the assembly line was to 
punch holes in the bottom of the salt and pepper shakers. After abt)Ut 45 minutes 
of punching holes he asked the teacher, "Do some people really do the same thing 
over and over all day long?" When the teacher replied in the affirmative, Brian 
said, '*r.m going to get another job. I don't want to do the same thing all day 
every day of my life!" 

In another department of the school system, Mary Jb is working oh an idea 
for a window display. She will discuss the plans with her employer this afternoon 
when she goes to work. Mary Jo is enrolled in distributive education where she is 
training for a job in selling^ She attends formal classes during the morning hours 
and is employed in a local dress shop in the afternoons and on Saturdays. She is 
paid a minimum wage and is super\'ised cooperatively by the distributive educa- 
tion teacher-coordinator and by her employer. She plans to terminate her formal 

. education at high school graduation but to continue her career in selling. She has 
aspirations to own a dress shop one day. 

Which of the three examples described above is an example of career educa- 
tion and which is an example of vocational education? Ah three are examples of 
career education in action. Only one, the example of Mary Jo, illustrates voca- 

*tional education. Wliat, then, is the relationship of career education to vocational 
education? Broadly stated, career education seeks to removj the assumed distinc- 
tion between the academic and the vocational learning program, blending them to 
serve all learners at all levels of instruction in their quest for productive careers 
and rewarding^ lives." The primary goal in career education is to enable every 
person to make informed choices as she/he develops her/his own career.^ The 
greatest barrier to developing one's own career and having command over one's 
life is. lack, of information. To choose presupposes a knowledge of available 
alternatives. If the vast majority of career alternatives are unknown, they are not 
viable options for the individual. Career education proposes to inform persons 
K- Adult about the great variety of career options. Vocational education is a very 
important segment of this all-encompassing concept of career education. Indi- 
viduals served by vocational education are those interested in preparing for a 
selected job or family of jobs. If career education has, in fact, functioned 
effectively, the vocational student should have chosen the job or job cluster based 
on information about herself/himself and aboiit the job for which she/he is 
training. 



DEFINIllONS OF I KRMS 



Much has been made of Maiiand's rehictance lo defuic lliv term career 
education. His purpose, as expressed in.early speec:hes,.was to let the practitioners 
in the field work out a definition. Practitioners have done just that. As each state 
implemented pilot projects, their own definitions emerged. Some of the defini- 
tions include all of.life's roles while others include only the economic role. Thus, 
there is a genuine need for at least a broad definition that would establish a 
parameter within which educators would be able to function. Such a definition 
has been developed by the Task Force on^iCareer Education of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers.'^ This definition provides the necessary perceptual 
framework and, at the same time, provides the freedom necessary for adaptation 
to local conditions: 

Career education is essentially an instructional strategy aimed at im- 
proving educational outcomes by rcjating teaching and learning activi- 
ties to the concept of career developlment. Career education extends the 
academic world to the world of work. In scope, career education 
encompasses educational experiencesj beginning with early childhood 
and continuing throughout the individual'^ productive life, A complete 
program of career education includes awareness of the world of work, 
broad orientation to occupations (professional and nonprofessional). , 
in. depth exploration of selected clusters, career preparation, an under- 
standing of the economic system of which jobs are a part, and place- 
ment for all students. 

There has been some effort to redefine vocational education in broader- 
terms than those specified in the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Since voca- 
tional education, however, is currently being funded and structured according to 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, subsequent treatment of vocational educa- 
tion here will be based on the definition as set forth in that document. The Act 
states that vocational education means ^ 

...vocational or technical training or retraining which is given in 
schools or classes (including field or laboratory work incidental thereto) 
... designed to fit individuals for gainful employment as semiskilled or 
skilled workers or technicians in recognized occupations (. . . excluding 
any program to fit individuals for employment in occupadons which 
the Commissioiver determines, and specifies in regulations, to be gen- 
erally considered professional or as requiring a baccalaureate or higher 
degree)."^ 

Careful study of the two definitions reveals both differences and similarities that 
structure the relationships of career education and vocational education. The 
greatest source of confusion is the essential similarity of the concepts: each deals 
with the world of work. The greatest difference stems from the way that each 
concept approaches instruction about the world of work. Career education 
o encompasses educational experiences for all individuals beginning in early child- 
hood and extending throughout an individual's productive life, whereas vocational 
education is limited to those individuals preparing for paid employment in 
adolescence and continuing through adulthocrd. 

Career education includes an a^yareness of the world of work: a broad 
orientation to occupations, including semiskilled, skilled, technical, and profes- 
sional; in-depth exploration of occupations; career preparation, including voca- 
tional, technical, ^nd professional education and training;'and placement for all. 
students. Vocational education, a segment of career education, is designed to fit 
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individuals for gainful employment as semiskilled or skilled workers or lechnicians 
in occupations "^hat are not generally considered professional or to require a 
baccalaureate or higher degi ee. 

Still another reason for confusion is that many of the same strategies are 
used to implement the two ccmcepts. It is important to the success of both that 
parents and the community be involved; however, different individuals are in- 
volved for different purposes. Both trarcer education and vocational education 
empk)y many of the same teaching-learning strategies, but, again, these strategic^ 
are used to achieve different purposes. 

Vocational education may, and perhaps should, continue throughout life, 
but it is initially compleled at the high school level, in a post high school technical 
institution, or in a community college occupational training program. Examples 
of jobs for which an individual qualifies through vocational-technical education 
include those in health ser\ ices, distribution and sales, agriculture, building trades, 
CO mputer operations, transportation, home economics-related occupations, 
mechanical and printing trades, and other occupations that typically do not 
require a baccalaureate degree. 

Career education, on the oiher hand, links learning activities with jobs along 
the entire range of skills— from the semiskilled to the professional— and, in addi- 
tion, emphasizes decision-making skills to improve individual choices concerning 
work and education or training. Career education is, therefore, all-inclusive in that 
it encompasses vocational education, academic education, and managerial/pro- 
fessional ecRuration as well as career awareness*, exploration; and selection. Voca- 
tional education has the more limited mission of specif i c skill trainin g for spcciric_- 
jobs or clusters of jobs. 

The differences and similarities of career educati(m and vocational education 
are further explored in the chapters that follow. 
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INDIVIDUALS SKRVED 

Career education is [or all students K-12 and continuing into adulth\)od, 
whereas vocational education has its major thrust in the secondary school, some- 
times as early as grade 10 but usually beginning with the eleventh grade and 
continuing through adulthood. Some vocational education courses; such as con- 
sumer and homemiiking education and vocational agriculture, begin as early as the 
ninth grade with an orientation emphasis.'^ 

Career education beneTits all students because it seeks to enable all indi- 
viduals to make personal, informed career choices as they proceed through life. It 
has been recognized recently thai , the choice of an occupation is a prime 
determiner of the life-style of an individual. With this realization, individuals are 
choosing* desired life-styles and then choosing occupations to fit their life-styles. 
To do so, they must learn to identify their own strengths, weaknesses, interests, 
and aversions. These must then be related to the requirements of the world ()f 
work, including educational preparation for specific jobs. The decision-making 
process is vital to a fully useful life. Career decisions may be required several times 
during a lifetime and may include decisions ;i,bout promotions and changes in 
assignments as well as in the selection of an occupation, whether it be semiskilled, 
skilled, or professional. Vocational education, as it now exists, is for those indi- 
viduals who plan to enter employment at or before high school graduation or to 
pursue training at less than a baccalaureate^degree level. Although vocational edu- 
cation is designed for skill developme nt with the result of em ployment, it ser\'es 
as an explo r atory e )<perience tor some learners. Learners may decide on a profes- 
sional career in the areas for which they have vocational training, or they may Use 
the vocational skills as a means for financing advanced educational preparation. It 
is a part of our American freedom that education may be used for the purposes 
most appropriate to tHe individual's needs. 

Proponents of career education believe that vocational education should be 
expanded to include all secondary school students. It is proposed that no student 
should leave high school without a saleable skill, that is, without the chance. to 
benefit from multiple opportunities for actual work experience integrated with 
the school study program. Throughout the secondary school three objectives Tor 
vocational -education should be emphasized: (1) education for each student that is 
saleable in terms of the labor market needs; (2) education that increases student 
options; and (o) education tha^ contributes to a better understanding of nonvoca- 
tional learning.^ 
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PHASES OF CAREKR EDUCATION AND THEIR 
RELATION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

To facilitate working with the career education concept, authorities across 
the country seem to agree on five phases, spanning K-Adult, of career education 
and phicement: career awareness, career exploration, career orientation, career 
preparation, and post secondary and continuing education (sometimes called 
specialization). Placement has a role to play in all of the phases. 

Career Awareness * 

Career awareness receives major emphasis in grades K-6^ however, it is 
recognized that differing degrees of career awareness will continue through a 
fifetime. The elementary years arifnot'the time for even tentative decisions about 
'careers. K-6 students should become aware of the world of work and the wide 
range of occupations- within it. They should understand how they relate to the 
world of work and the role of work in their own lives. The elementary grades 
should include activities that allow students to develop positive attitudes toward 
work an3 toward self. Acquiring positive attitudes toward the world of work is a 
developmental process vyhich begins with self-awareness and gradually moves 
toward helping students formulate career thoughts so that they will develop an 
image of themselves as effective workers in ar- car ee r - o riented society. Glireer edu-" 
cation does not seek to impose ;iny particular set of work values on any indi- 
vidual; however, career education presupposes that one cannot develop personal 
work values without becoming familiar with those held by others and without 
developing an understanding of the basic effects of work values upoij the indi- 
vidual and society. 

Career awareness should include teaching-learning strategies that will help 
students to— 



1. Become aware of the multitude of careers available. 

2. Become aware of themselves in relation to the occupational career role. 

3. Build foundations for wholesome attitudes toward society and the role 
of work in society. 

.4. Become aware of how the basic ;^kills of learning and social develop- 
ment relate to the worker and her/his career. 

5. Make tentative choices of career clusters to explore in greater depth in 
the mid-school years.^. 



Career Exploration 

. The career exploration phase of career education has been interpreted as 
appropriate for students in grade levels 6 to 10. Some practitioners implement the 
exploration phase in grades 7 and 8 while others include any combination of 
grades from 6 through 10. It is true that flexibility is the key word, for some 
youngsters are ready for exploratory activities as early as grade 6 while others are 
still exploring various occupations at grade 10 or even at college entrance. 

As the word exploration implies, this phase of career education allows stu- 
dents to explore inde'pth occupational families of. their own choice. Exploration 
will include activities such as "hands-on" experiences; field trips; contacts with 
les'ource people froiji^ business, industry, latrarrarfd the professions; and wofk" 
obscrv-ation cxpcriciict s . ^= [ " 
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The tnirccr exploration phase should include aclivitifs (hat will help indi- 
viduals to— , ' . • 

> 

1. Explore occupational areas ol' particular interest and to assess their 
interests, abilities, and aversions. 

2. Become Tiuniliar with the wide range of careers within each occupa- 
tional cluster. 

3/ Develop an awareness of relevant factors to be considered in choosing a 
career. ^ . 

4. Gain experience in meaningful decisi(?n making. 

5. Develop preliminary career plans and arrive at a tentative career 
choice.^ 

It must be emphasized that plaVis and career choices are tentative and may be 
refined and redefined by tjie individual sevcnil times. 

"Hands-on" activities should include those activities which simulate or dupli* 
cate the work situation. The student shquld have the opportunity to use the tools 
ol' the trade as well as to learn some of the vocabulary, or.frade jargon. It is 
through such activities that individuals begin to clarify their occOjdational choices. 
They either identify with an occupation because it meets their expectations or 
reject it because their concept of the occupation has proved unrealistic. 

A nonthreatcning atmosphere is essential to the success of exploratory activi- 
ties. The objective is to motivate students to **try on" a variety of occupations. It 
is desirable for students to explore unfamiliar clusters of occupations as well as 
those about which they have some knowledge. Participation is much better if 
grades are not emphasized and the classroom is free from threat. It is as important 
to the students' future that they decide that they do not like some occupations as 
it is for them to discover those they like. 

Career Orientation 

The orientation phase usually comes at grades .9 and 10. At this stage the 
student g;iins further insight into tentative career choices through world-of-work 
experiences. These may be arranged^ for formally or informally and may involve 
spending some time in volunteer activities or paid employment. For example, 
students interested in the health sciences may work ^s candy stripers in the local 
hospital; other students interested in business-apd office occupations may work as 
volunteer office help in the school system. Paid summer employment is another 
avenue of career orientation! "~ 

% 

Career Preparation . . " 

Career preparation (which includes vocational education) should allow stu- 
dents to— ■] ■ " 

I. Acquire occupational skills and knowledge for entry into. an occupation 

and/or advanced education and training iv^— 

^. Relate a number of high school experiences to generalized career goals. 

3. Demonstrate acceptable job habits. . ^ 
/4. Participate in on-the-job training. 

1 5, Selc£t_jippxopriate postsecondary educational and/or training insti- 
— Tut ions. ^ * 
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The career prcparalion phase. will liiul some siiulenls prcpaiifn^ for cafeers that 
require at leasl a baeealaureale degree lor ei)try; Olivers N.'ill be preparinj^; lor 
careers, ilial require post high school eiliication hut less than a l)accalaureale 
degree lor eiiiry; slilL-others will he preparing for careers ihai ihey can enter 
tlirecily upon leaving high school. According to Iloyt, a numher of basic changes 
in American education n)ust take plaOe if every student is to have the opportunity 
to {(vllow any one ol these three paths. Some of the needed changes are: 

Initiation ol an open-entry/open-exit system of education that allows 
lor the combination of preparation for work and \vork itself, thus 
making the concept ol school dropout obsolete 

The allo\Cance of school cre(fit for skills developed outside the walls of 
the classroom * 

The substitution of performance evaluation for time as the criterion for 
accomplishing education tasks ^ 
^ Keeping the school facility open for hmger hours, six days a week 
A curricular structure.tliat would provide sufficient learning modulo^4<> 
allow students to select a -wide variety of learning experiences. 

If such changes can be br«)Ught about, goals for occupational preparation can be 
derived for the prospective high sihool graduate, the school leaver, the post- 
secnndaiy less than bacc;daureate enrollee, the student who expects to be a 
college graduate, aiul the individual who re-enters traininij; as an adult. , 

Postsccondary Phase 

I'lRr postsccondary phase of career edualion may be termed specialization. U 
includes progiams in both public and private vocational-technical schools, com-, 
munity colleges, apprenticeships, and four-year colleges and universities. \\)ca- 
lional education will take place in the vocational-ieehnical schools, in occupa- 
tional programs in community colleges, and in technical institutes. The elements 
of career awareness, career exploration, and career preparation are all included in 
the postsccondary phase with the basic difference being one of philosophy.' ' It is 
essential for adults t:> have llexibility in entry to and exit' from the 'program, so 
that their neet^s are bctier ser\'ed. It is the udult phase of career education that 
holds prf)mise of making life-long learning ;l. reality. The postsccondary phase 
should provide the opportunity for individuals to— 

1. Reassess their interests^ talents, and capabiluies. 

2. Develop specific occupational knowledge and skill in a specialized job 
area. ^ - 

3. Become skillful^ in forming meaningful employer-employee relation- 
ships. 

4. Upgrade present skills or de\elop new skills. 

There is considerable overlapping of the phases of career education. An 
awareness activity lor one individual may be the beginning of exploratory activity 
for another; the exploratory activity for one may be the beginning of skill training 
for yet another. One individual may make a tentative career choice during the 
Matter stages of the awareness phase and find that it never changes. Another 
individual may find herself/himself exploring occupational choices as she/he 
cntcrs collcgc. Yet another may find tha. technological progress has obliteratetl 



her/his job; therefore she/he must become aware of and explore occupational 
ahernatiyes that are available at thai particular time in her/his life career. 

The phases described above arc guidelines to facilitate career education 
implementation and to suggest major emphases at various age or experimental 
levels. Vocational education is that part of the career preparation phase that 
prepares individuals for paid employment in jobs requiring less than baccalaureate 
degree training. While Figure I graphically illustrates whert- vocational education 
fits into the. overall plan of career education, it does not show clearly the role of 
vocational education in adult and continuing education. Vocational education 
would offer training and/or retraining for advancement in recognized, new^and 
emerging occupations. 

Figure 1 . U.S. Office of Fducation's 
Career Educati(3n Model 

Profess ion ;d job \ / 
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PLACEMENT 

The placement function, although slightly different in apphcation, is a vital 
component of both career education and vocational education. As in other areas 
of career education and vocational education, placement and guidance services are 
somewhat broader in scope for career education than for vocational education. 

Placement, in the broadest sense, is a life-long process that involves helping 
the individual get into the appropriate course, program, school, or job at the 
appropriate time. The concept of career development is the foundation of place- 
ment. Career development refers to the total constellation of circumstances, 
events, and experiences as individuals make decisions about themselves as 
prospective v/orkers and then as actual members of the. work force. Hoyt has 
explained the basic nature of career development as follows; 

1. Career development is a life-long process that begins early in the pre- 
school years and continues for most individuals through retirement. 

2. Personal choices are taking place on a continuing basis throughout the 
life of the individual. 

3. Occupational choices are expressed in many forms and with many 
degrees of firmness and insight at various times in the life of the indi- 
vidual. , 

4. Choices are made on the basis of what the individual would enjoy 
doing; on the basis of what appears possible for her/him to do, given 
his/her personal and societal limitations and strengths; and on the basis 
of what is important for the individual. 

5. The prime goal of caieer development lies in its process, not in it? end 
result. The important thing is not what the individual chooses but 
simply that she/he chooses. 

6. The wisdom of career choice lies in the extent to which it is based on 
reasoned choice, not in the degree to which it secmii reasonable to 
others.^ ^ . • * > C' 

If career education is functioning properly, students will be assisted to plan 
educational programs consistent w,ith their career interests, capabilities, and 
aspirations. It is impor{ant that students at the middle/junior high school level 
receive assistance at the time when they have more choice in the subjects they will 
take. Placement should also operate to locate exiting students, at whatever level 
they leave formal, education, in a job, in post secondary or technical training, in 
an apprenticeship program, or in a four-year college or university. Well-planned 
career education should culminate in 100 percent placement. 

Vocational education should also culminate in the placement of all trained 
school leavers or graduates. A major portion of this^placement should occur in the 
job or job cluster for which the st)ident has trained or in post secondary training 
for additional skill development. There will be that group of vocational students 
who plan to enter a four-year college or university for teacher training in voca- 
tional fields. The placement function should assist with the selection of an institu- 
tion that will best rtieet the needs of the student. 

The placement personnel in both career education and vocational education 
should— * 

Keep a Jolder on each student that contains information on special 
aptitudes, capabilities, job applications, work experiences, evaluations 
V of various Icinds, test scores, and other usable information. 
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Operate in locating employers who will cooperate with the school by 
providing work observation and work experiences for students. 
Keep follow-up data on students for a five-year period. 
Provide students with career information. 

Make use of test results and personal information about the students to 
assist in the decision-making process. 

Work with student problems on the job. It is the student with problems 
in keeping a job who needs special attention and counseling. 



EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
AND OTHER PERSONNEL 



^ Within the formal educational setting three types of personnel are essential 
to the implement.ition of career education in the school system.^ The first of 
these is the classrcjm teacher— both the vocational and the academic. The 
primary career-related focus of the academic teacher must be in imparling to the 
students the career implications of their subject matter, whereas the primary 
focus of the vocational teacher must be on the teaching of vocational knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes using the student's background of academic skills. If these 
skills are missing, both academic and vocational teachers must work to remedy 
the situation. 

The second type of personnel necessary to successfully implement career 
education is the professional counselor. In the school setting, the counselor 
should possess a solid understanding and commitment to the careei development 
of the students within the total educational program. The counselor must be 
conversant with sources of data, present employment opportunities, projections 
of manpower requirements, the demands of employers, and the workings of the 
labor markets, as well as the various educatTona! and training opportunities avail- 
able for students. . 

The third type of essential personnel is the paraprofessional/support person- 
nel specifically concerned with career education. Some must help teachers 
assemble instmctional materials. Others concentrate on clerical functions in the 
counseling office. 

Career education has avoided arb approach that asks teachers to add more 
content to an already overcrowded curriculum. Instead, it has Centered on the 
teacher^s primary responsibility to impart substantive content, and has asked how 
the total resources of the community can be brought to bear on helping students 
learn more and how the substantive content can be related to work. 

Tasks with a career education emphasis that academic classroom teachers 
should assume are to— 

1. Devise and/or locate methods and materials designed to help students 
understand and appreciate the career implications of the subject matter 
being taught. 

2. Utilize career-oriented methods and materials in the instructional pro- 
gram, where appropriate, as one means of education il motivation. 

3. Help students develop, clarify, and assimilate personally meaningful sets 
of work values. 

4. Help students acquire and use good work habits. 

5. Integrate career education concepts and activities into instructional 
strategies and teacher-student relationships.^*^ 

Vocational education teachers are charged with— 

1. Providing the opportunity for students to develop specific vocational 
competencies that will enable students to gain entry into the occupa- 
tional society. 

2. Helping students acquire job-seeking and job-getting skills. 

3. Participating in the job placement process. 

4. Helping students acquire decision-making skills. 

5. Locating on-the-job training stations. . 
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6. * Supervising students who are participating in on-the-job training pro- 

grams. 

7. Organizing and working with occupational advisory groups. 
Counseling and gufdafice personnel should-- 

1. Help classroom teachers implement career education in the classroom. 

2. Serve, usually with other educational personnel, as liaison contacts 
between the school and the business-industry-labor-professional com- 
munity. 

3. Help students in the total career development process, including making 
and implementing career decisions. 

4. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement programs and in 
follow-up studies of former students.^ ^ 

Educational administrators should" 

1. Emphasize career education as a priority goal. 

2. Provide leadership and direction to the career education program. 

3. Involve the widest possible community participatior>i.in career educa- 
tion policy decision making. 

4. Provide the time, materials, and finances required for implementing the 
career education program. 

5. Initiate cuiriculum revision designed to integrate academic, genc:al, and 
vocational education into an expanded set of educational opportunities 
available to all students.^ ^ 

Teachers of .vocational education are certificated to teach in their area of 
expertise, that is, cooperative office education, distributive education, home- 
making and consumer education, auto mechanics training, or agriculture. A part 
^ the certification requirements is a minimum background and/or work experi- 
ente in the trade area* Teachers for some vocational subjects are prepared through 
a higher education professional program; others are hired directly from industry 
arid complete a block of professional education: courses to meet certification 
requirements. Teachers of career education, on the other hand, are certificated in 
disciplines other than career education. In-service education seems to be the most 
feasible alternative for training practiciijg teachers in the selection of career educa- 
tion materials, methods for infusing career education concepts into the ongoing 
curriculum, and techniques of ^^orking.w,iih the community until teacher training 
institutions assiirfte,;tHis..f:espp^^^^ ; , - 

In-Service Education^ • y ' " ' ^ * 

-xTinie for in-service workshops and training sessions should~be.TTiade"available" 
beyond; the. school year. Follow-up sessions held at re^lar intervals throughout 
the school year will prove to be beneficial. In-service activitjes should clarify the 
concepts of career education, suggest methods for infusing the concepts into the 
ongoing curriculum, and acquaint the educators with tht world of work in their 
particular community. Educators who have had experi?:nce with;^the career educa- 
tion concept, vocational education teachers, and business-labor-industry-profes- 
sional people are excellent resources for in-service sessions. Experiences should 
include "hands-on activities for teachers to learn how to use and to become 
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familiar with the hand tools. In fact, teachers become quite excited when actually 
constructing a project. When asked if She needed help, one teacher was heard. to 
reply, "No, I want to do it myself. I always wanted to take shop in school, but 
they wouldn't let girls in the class." 

People from business, industry, labor, and the professions are eager to talk to 
teachers about their work and what they expect of an employee, to answer 
questions, and to host fi^Id trips to their work places. This is truly an eye-opener 
for many teachers whose work experience has been limited to education.^ ^ 

In-service education should point out emphatically that career education 
does not ask the academic classroom teacher to simply add one or more units to 
an already overcrowded set of learning objectives. It asks the teacher to change 
and adapt current lesson plans to accommodate career education objectives and 
teaching-learning strategies for achieving the objectives. 

Some colleges and universities are cooperating with school personnel in in- 
service activities by meeting part time on campus and working the remainder of 
the time with educators in their local setting. This is an example of the flexibility 
necessary if the personnel needed are to be trained. All in-service sessions should 
afford participants the opportunities to share ideas-and evaluate acconiplishments. 
Activities considered essential for in-service training are setting goals and objec- 
tives for the overall career education program, developing Objectives for specific 
disciplines and/or grade levels, and developing instructional n^aterials. One caution 
mu*^t be noted: Career education is best taught through activities, but activities 
are the means to an end, which is to teach students about the world of work. 

\ ■■ - 

Preservice Education-' ^ 

"" < 

Preservice education in the teacher training institutions must have a career 
education emphasis. Preservice students must have the understandirig and capabili- 
ties to implement career education. Counseling programs must alsp have a career 
education emphasis. Counselors must understand the career education concept 
and how to involve students in making meaningful career choices. 

School administrators need both preservice and in-service training related to 
career education and to how career education interfaces v^th vocational educa- 
tion and higKet education. If they are to be educational leaders in their schools 
and communities, administrators must understand career education and how to 
implement it in the schools. Some colleges have departments of occupational, 
adult, and career education that offer preservice training. Others are beginning to 
include career education methods in the professional education of prospective 
teachers, but much more work is needed. 
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TEACHING-LEARNING STRATEGIES2<> 



Achievement of a career-oriented education calls for major changes in the 
way we conduct education. A new structure and innovations in curriculum will be 
required as well as new relationships between academic and vocational education. 
Innovative teaching and learning strategies will be necessary. The doors of the 
school must open to let parents and citizens of the community into the school 
and to allow students to go beyond the classroom walls for learning experiences in 
the community. Emphasis on career education in the total school program can be 
achieved in several ways: ** . 

It .Concepts relating to careers may be infused into the ongoing cur- 
riculum. 

2. Pupils may be rotated through minicourses designed around career 
clusters. 

3. " Commercially produced exploratory materials may be used, such as 

those produced for industrial arts and for home economics-relUted 
occupations. - 

4. Instruction organized around simulated work situations that provide a 
chance. for students to explore economic concepts as well as occupa- 
tional concepts. 

5. Cross-discipline planning techniques utilized to add relevance to stu- 
dents* education. 

VocatijOnal education is taught as a separate subject with student competency 
in one job or family of jobs as the primary objective. Cross-discipline planning, 
however, using a vocational subject as the pivotal discipline^ will assist pupils to 
appreciate the relevance of English, math, art, and other academic subjects to 
their careers and life after school. Career education and vocational education will 
employ many of the same Strategies but the student outcomes expected will 
differ.' A more in-depth discussion, therefore, of selected teaching-learning strate- 
gies for both career education and vocational education is needed. 

Infusing Career-Related Concepts into the 
School Curriculum 

"Please! Don't add anything else for me to teach! It's already mandatory 
that I teach five hours of health and physical education every, week and eco- 
nomics education must be included somewhere in the curriculum. I just don't 
have time to add another thing!" 

Do those comments have a familiar ring? Who can take issue with the teacher 
who made them? TeacTicrs are already expected to do more than they have time 
for and then someone suggests that schools should be teaching career education! 
Career education is not an "add-on" to the curriculum, but a refocusing and 
refornriing of the ongoing curriculum that, would relate reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to the way individuals earn a living. Activities for the very young 
elementary students (K-3) will provide them the opportunity to learn about them- 
selves in relation to what they are learning in school, for example, the teacher 
may use math concepts to help students describe themselves and others. Students 
may then be asked to use numbers to describe classmates or themselves using age, 
weight, height, telephone number, and address. Field trips and excursions on the 
school campus or oiily a block or two from school help youngsters learn about 



their environment. These excursions and other learning experiences should focus 
on the workers as well as on the services and/or products produced. For instance, 
youngsters may find out whether or not the fireman can spend nights with his 
family, where he eats his meals, and where he sleeps, in addition to how he slides 
down the pole. 

Role-playing activities may be used to assist elementary students in expand- 
ing their vocabulary. To replace part of the phonics drills, students may role play 
careers of parents, older brothers and sisters, other relatives, and friends using the 
vocabulary of the occupation. While increasing their vocabularies, pupils expand 
their awareness of careers, the language of careers, and the relationship between 
language and work. One teacher noticed that her sixth grade, class was more 
interested in a construction project going on outside the classroom window than 
in the math she was trying to teach. She decided to capitalize on their interest by 
developing an instructional unit around the construction industy. After the stu- 
. dents had researched the construction industry and the various jobs connected 
with it, improving their reading and writing skills at the same time, they were 
ready to divide into teams to work on a construction problem. Each team was 
given the plans aifd specifications for the vacation home the teacher intended to 
build the following summer. The teams were encouraged to gather information 
from construction companies and contractors in the community about the cost of 
building the home. Resource people invited to speak to the class included an 
architect, the foreman of a construction project, and salesperson from the local 
lumber yari: Students wrote for free pamphlets describing building materials and 
supplies. Each team submitted a bid for the construction of the house. The 
winner, of course, was the team with the lowest bid that met all of the specifica- 
tions. Learning to figure cubic yards, linear feet, and board feet, using decimals, 
and writing letters was fun, and much easier when it fulfilled a personal need and 
was related^td real-life situations. While the students were increasing their math 
skills, improving their, writing skills, and expanding their vocabularies, they were 
also learning about occupations in jhe construction industry. 

These examples of the infusing of career concepts into the ongoing curricu- 
lum were taken froni the K-6 level; similar strategies^are appropriate for the 
middle/junior high school and secondary levels of education. Further examples of 
such activities are. cited below and in the section on cross-discipline planning. 

Simulated Work Experience 

Both career education and vocational education make use of simulated 
experiences as a teaching-learning strategy. Simulated experiences recreate condi- 
tions thaj mirror key elements of a situation outside the classroom so that the 
student must make decisions and act as if she/he were actually operating in the 
real environment. 3imulated experiences, including coping skills and "hands-on" 
activities, serve as a means for providing career exploration for middle/junior high 
school students. Vocational education makes use of simulated experiences to 
teach human relations skills, work attitudes, saleable skills where on-the-job train- 
ing is not feasible, and other knowledge related to employment. 

In addition to infusing the career education concepts into the ongoing cur- 
riculum at the middle and/or junior high school level, career ejxploration. would 
provide "hands-on" experiences so that students mighj get the feel of jobs. 
"Hands-on" career exploration activities and economic education learning may be 
""successfully combined in a simulated experience. For example, one eighth grade 
class decided to manufacture and distribute a product. The corporation was- 



formed, officers elected, and five shares of stock were distributed to each member. 
Committees were formed to research the product to be manufactured. Each com- 
mittee submitted a written report of findings that included the product to be 
manufactured, materials needed, estimated cost of production, and the proposed 
market for the product. These reports were presented orally at the stockholders' 
(class) meeting. The product to be produced was selected by a vote of the stock- 
holders. 

After a trial run, the per \m\i production costs were ""computed and an 
estimate of the number of units to produce was made. To obtain capital for the 
project the officers of the corporation went to the local bank, to borrow the 
money. They presented their problem to the loan officer of the bank. He treated" 
the young people in a very businesslike manner. The students learned something 
about the operation of banks and about credit. They learned how to fill out ao 
application for a loan, and the concepts of interest, collateral, and promissory 
notes became more than words that adults use. The officers reported on the 
.happenings at the bank to a meeting of the stockholders. ^ 
■ Another source of capital for the corporation was the selling. of additional 
shares of stock that any of the stockholders could buy. The product was school 
related; therefore, sales prospects were good. The cost of production and a per- 
centage markup for profit were added to arrive at a sales price. Advertising copy 
was written for the school newspaper and for the local newspaper. Production 
began and sales were-gobd. Each stockholder (student) was allowed to dispose of 
his Moelcas^he wished. One stockholder sold' all of his stock for 10 cents each and 
nine students sold two shares each at the same price. One stockholder held 17 
shares of stock when the project ended*. Debtor were paid, profits were computed, 
and dividends were paid at the close of the project. The stockholder who sold his 
five shares had the smallest amount of money. The most money earned was 
$12.51. Each student was asked to account for the way her/his money was spent. 
Nothing, school supplies, sports equipment, grooming aids, and snacks were items 
most often purchased. One individual spent his entire dividend for candy and 
distributed it among his friends. 

As a result of this work experience, students gained an insight into the 
following career-related and economic concepts: capital, credit, interest, payment.- 
of debts, profit and loss, investments, work and its rewards and limitations, 
management and labor, repetitiveness of assembly line work, some of the jobs 
related to manufacturing, and the rewards of using money to satisfy one's needs 
and wants. Concurrently, students learned math concepts and how they are used 
in business and industry. They used an electronic calculator, a tool of industry; 
their language arts skills in oral and written reporting and advertising; and their 
reading skills as they researched products and made decisions about what to 
produce. New words became a part of their vocabularies. 

Vocational education uses such simulated work experiences where on-the-job 
training is not available nor feasible. An example is the business and office educa- 
tion classroom that simulates office conditions both physically and operationaH^rU^ 
The "office" is equipped with the business machines and business forms students . 
would expect to encounter in the real world of work. The inrbasket/out-basket 
technique is used for problem'-solving experiences. Problems ar^ based on situa* 
tions actually faced by those employed as office workers. Such simulated work 
erience has the" advantage of pinpointing particular problems that the teacher 
eed eipphasizing. . 
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Minicourses 



A selection of minicourses is another avenue for providing exf/ioratory 
experiences in a variety of occupational dusters. A minicourse ranges from three 
to six weeks in length and, therefore, is not utilized by those programs that aim at 
skill development. The full range of occupations should be covered in each 
cluster, that is, semiskilled, skilled, technical, and professional areas. Ideally, 
enough minicourses are available to allow the students several alternatives for 
exploration. The offerings should be planned to expose students to all of the 
career preparation programs offered in the secondary school. Teachers for the 
minicourses may be academic teachers, vocational education teachers, parents, or 
resource people from labor, business, industry, the professions, or any combina- 
tion of these. Extensive use is made of resources from business, industry, labor, 
and the professions if the courses are taught by the regular classropm teacher. 

Minicourses are usually organized in a series and are offered as a separate 
subject rather than as a part of other school subjects. Field trigs, work observa- 
tions, and "hands-on" experiences may be incorporated into ilic classes to give the 
students the opportunity to, experierice the^ojcupations. Minicourses are usually 
offered for the iriiddle/junior high school student.; however, they may be offered 
as late as the tenth grade. Minicourses at the high school level are usually designed 
to assist students in developing coping skills, consumer skills, vocational skills, or 
personal development. 

, Work Observation ; 

Both =icareer education and vocational education depend upon the work 
experiences available through business, industry, and the professions. Work obser- 
vation means placing the student in a work situation for one or more days to 
observe individuals actually performing on the job. This teaching-learning strategy 
is particularly appropriate for orientation purposes. It miy be used as an explora- 
tory experience for career education although skills may also be developed. The 
experience may be, paid or unpaid and provide input for the decision-making 
process. The stui^ent participates in the work to find out whether or not she/he 
would like this occupation for her/his life's work. 

The vocational education work experience, known as on-the-job training, or 
cooperatiye vocational education, trains the prospective wpcker for'paid employ- 
ment in a specific job or family of jobs. The student worker is supervised by 
her/his teacher and by the cooperating employer. The work experiencSe is directly 
related to the occupational objective of the student and makes up a part of the 
school day. In the usual arrangement, the student spends half a day in school and 
half a day on the job. \ 

- Cross-Discipline Planning \ 

Few students go to school simply to learn how talead the "good life." They 
s-ek education and training that will give them a return on their investment and 
the capability to attain the good life through gainful employment. One method ot . 
integrating career education concepts into subject jxiatter Is by plannmg teaching- 
learning activities across disciplines.^^ Suppose that the advertismg unit m dis- 
tributive education (a vocational education program) is selected as the pivot dis- 
cipline for infusing career education concepts into other substantive content for 
high school students. Advertising is a nonpersonal, persuasive^communication 
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from seller to prospective buyer. Within a typical advertisement display, the 
essential skills of proper word usage, punctuation, and sentence structure 
(English); balance and proportion (mathematics); symbols, designs, and shadow- 
ing (art) may appear. When the theme and emotional appeal of the advertisement 
are analyzed, the student is into^ the discipline' of social studies. Following is im 
example of the use of an advertising unit of distributive education as a pivot 
discipline for cross-discipline planning. 

Advertising and the English discipline 

Concept— Formulating and tivaluating effective word usage. 

Activities— Make available to students illustrations from various advertise- 
ments and ask them to analyze the word usage. Ask students to suggest 
words or expressions that will make the advertisement morercffective. 

Advertising, the mathematics discipline, and consumer education 

Concept— Advertising costs to the cost of the product. 

Activities— Students analyze the cost of the per unit production of an ad- 
vertisement. After student has computed all the costs generated by the 
production of an advertisement as well as its cost, of exposure in the 
media, have her/him show how this cost must be added to the cost of 
the article or service advertised to arrive at the cost to the consumer. 
How much would the product cost without advertisement? Would the 
consumer know about the product? • 

Advertising and the social studies discipline 

Concept— Advertising uses the emotional approach or the cold logic 
approach to motivate human behavior. 

Activities— Pupils should understand the terms pertaining to human behavior 
such as motivation, emotion, and logic. Then ask students to analyze a 
collection of advertisements an^ to classify them by appeal. 

Advertising and the science discipline 

As a nation interested in personal liealth and well-being, the best avenue for 
cross articulation of the science discipline with advertising is through a biology or 
physiology unit focusing on individual and public health. 

Concept— Medicines, cures, devices, and products are often advertised appeal- 
ing to individual health or public health. 

Activities— Select an advertisement dealing with human distress, such as an 
upset stomach, and produce a series of ads dealing with cures for this 
. . distress. Have the pupils determine whether the theme of the ad is 
consistent with the facts available about such distress. ' 

Advertising and the art and music disciplines 

Concept— In television advertising, art and music become allied for some very 
effective advertising. 
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Activities— Ask pupils to view television commercials and comment on the 
methods and the effectiveness with which arttnd music are combined, 
Ask them to list some jobs that might be available to persons interested 
or talented in art and music. Ask them to analyzfc the emotional appeal 
of the music. / 

Concept—Illustrations, emblems, and trademarks are all the products of the 
art department; rarely do you see an advertisement with Just the 
•message and no artwork. Artwork is the attraction in an advertisement; 
it is the signal flag for the message. 

Activities— Supply the students with unfinishcJ advertisements with just the 
written message on them. Ask students to produce artwork to make th;: 
advertisements eye catching. 

Advertising and^guidance 

Concept— The advertising industry is a great employer and has jobs available 
from the job-entry level to levels requiring a high degree of training and 
experience. , . ■ 

Activity—Ask students to draw up a chart of their interests and capabilities 
and to ascertain if these interests and capabilities are consistent with 
those required for success in advertising. 

Field Trips and Speakers from 
Business^Industry-Labor-Professiohal Community 

Field triptf to business and industry and the appearance of resource speakers 
add relevance to both career education and vocational education. Field trips and 
resource persons serve awareness and exploratory functions for both career educa- 
tion and vocational education. Career education, however, exposes students to a 
wide variety of occupations and occupational clusters whereas vocational educa- 
tion classes visit the businesses and industries that directly relate to the occupa- 
tional goals of the. members of the cl^s. Well-planned field trips are an effective 
and relatively inexpensive strategy for acquainting students with a wide variety of 
occupations. A visit to a plant affords the opportunity for studepts to observe and 
compare several types of jobs in one* occupational cluster. Although field trips 
have been used for many years, in the majority of cases focus has been on the 
product or service provided by the business, industry, or professional person, 
rather than on the worker and the possibility of the work as a career for the 
student. _ 

Career education requires that the experience focus on the workers. What aie 
the working hours? What particular talents are nefcessary for one tp be employed 
in this work? What education and/jr training is required for entry-level employ- 
ment? What do the workers like about their work? What do they dislike about 
their work? How does a person go about getting a job? Vocational education 
students focus on the industry as a place of employment in the very near future. 
Are jobs available at present? What is the beginning salary? How do I apply for a 
job? Will it be to my advantage to enter postsecondary training? What are the 
advancement possibilities? 

For career education purposes, it is desirable to have one person responsible 
for coordinating field trips and arranging for resource speakers in order to avoid 
overburdening one business, industry, or resource person. It also helps prevent 
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student boredom from repetitive field trips or appearances of resource persons in 
"class. It IS recommended that Tiles of resource persons and field trip sites be kept 
in a location convenient for teacher use. The coordinator of field trips may be the 
principal, the counselor, or some other person assigned to this responsibility. The 
coordinator should have or develop good rapport with the community.'For voca- 
tional education purposes, the vocational education teacher in a specific voca- 
tional training program or the coordinator of vocational education programs is 
generrilly responsible for organizing field trips and locating resource speakers for 
vocational classes. These activities are usually worked out with, and directly 
related to the job-training stations. 

Inviting resource persons to speak to classes about their work is one means 
of getting the community into the school. The primary purposes, of course, are to 
expose students to a great variety of occupations and to the ways that people feel 
about their work. At the same time citizens are becoming acquainted with what is 
happening in the school. • ^ : 

Career "education emphasizes the use of resource speakers from a wide vari- 
ety of occupations and job levels, that is, semiskilled, skilled, technical, and 
professional. Resource persons for vocational education are from businesses, 
^ industries, and postsecondary^training institutions^ that, are directjy related to the 
vocational training program. A vocational class may hear some speaker's oh general 
employability skills such as attitudes, work habits, and human relations. Com- 
munity surveys will help locate businesses, industries, or professions that are 
willing to furnish speakers or demonstrations for classes. Teachers may also locate 
excellent resource people by surveying students' parents. As vvith field trips, it is 
desirable to have one person coordinate the resource-speaker activity for career 
education. The vocational t^ducation program will take care of speakers for ^oca- 
. tional classes- In either case, it is wise to maintain a speaker file. 

These teaching-learning strategies are not intended to be an all-incJusive list; 
rather they represent examples of how the same strategies are used to achieve the' 
goals and objectives of either career education or vocational education. 
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ADVISORY COUNCILS AND STEERING COMMITTEES 

Both career education and vocational education use advisory qjouncils and 
steering (Comipittees to provide general direction^for^vocatiOnal education pro- 
grams and career education efforts. Membership in the advisory councils and 
steering committees is somewhat different, :however. Career education draws from 
a broad occupational representation, whereas voc?Ltional education draws primar- 
ily from the trade area being iaugbt. " ^ 

The career education advisory council serves three purposes: (l) to advise On 
what career education should be for any given commimity; (2) to serve to spread 
the good word, about career educatiortrand (3) to assist in selecting community 
leaders to help with career edtftation activities. Membership of ^ the advisory 
council should come from business, industry,' professions, education, labor, 
f)arents, and students. The chamber of commerce, civic clubs (including^ tliose 
whose membership is' primarily women), PTA*s, and other such' organizariaiis 
should be represented on th^ council. Working committees suggested for the 
council are steering, publicity, community service, in-school, and placement. 
Committees might consist 'Of a chaicperson^ vice chairperson, secretary, and two 
members. This would result in a total membership of ^5 for the council— large 
enough to represent'a community but not so large as to be cumbersome to work 
with comfortably, ^ ~ . 

Steering commi^^ec'— Should . consist of the chairperson of the advisory 
council and the chairperson of each of the other committee^. It should 
function as an, executive body to provide gqxeral direction and coordination 
and to call special council meetings. . ' . 

Puhliciiy committee^S\\o\x\A work with all available media arid local organi- 
zations to publicize career education. Some activities that have proved 
successful include a special edition'bf the local newspaper, a career education 
news leaflet or flyer, \yindow and store displays, radio spots, public address, 
announcements, and TV presentations. This committee would be responsible 
for assisting with interpretative presentations for civic an'd service clubs and 
other occasions as needed, * , • " 

Community service committee —ShoxxXA identify, organize, and develop 
career education learning experiences in the community. This committee can. 
help secure sponsors for special events such as career fairs, career .days, 
^ poster contests, or window display contests to stimulate interest in career 
education activities. v 

In-school committeeShoxAA work with faculty, students, and communit^t^ 
resources to facilitate integration of career education into the ongoing curric- 
■ ^ ulum. It might assist the school with the development of a file of resource 
persons, possible sites for field trips, and site for work observatron and work 
experience, . 

Placement comviitteeShouXA assist with work experiences for students. !t 
should keep the school placement office current on ch nges in educational 
requirements and other job qualifications and on work ^itioqs available for 
. student placement. 

Generally, each vocational education program has its own advisory council. 
The members are selected from the trade area being taught (including*t>oth^^m- 
ployers and employees), school administrators, students, and parents. The voca- 
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tional education advisory council helps keep the teacher abreast of changing 
techniques and equipment being used in the trade, helps publicize the accomplish- 
ments of the vocational education prograni, and assists with locating work sK,i- 
tions for on-the-job training and placement of students upon completion^^^ 
training. 

If the vocational education department is large enough, a steering committee 
may be organized. Membership usually includes a representative from each 
advisory council, students, 'and parents. The steering cornmittee would provide 
input for the general direction of the total vocational educatjpn program and 
serve as a public relations vehicle to keep the community informed about the 
vocational education program, 

* ■ ■ 




CONCLUSION 



An attempt has been made in the preceding pages to dehneatc the dif- 
ferences betw<?en career education and vocational education. If a dozen educators 
were to list the differences between career education and vocational education, a 
dozen different lists would be forthcoming. But most lists should enumerate the 
following: > 

' I. Career education is tor all students, whereas vocation;il education is for 
students who are interested in acquiring skill> for a particular job or job 
cluster. 

2. Career education begins in early childhood and continues through 
adulthood; vocational education usually begins no sooner than grade 10 
anj comiiUies through adulthood as needed to implement career deri- 
sions. 

3. Career education emphasizes both unpaid and paid employment, in- 
cluding entry level through professional leave, while vocational 
education emphasizes paid employment Tn semiskilled, skilled, and 
technical jobs that require training at less than the baccalaureate degree. 

4. Career education is a generar emphasis for the total school program; 
vocational education is a sep;uate subject or- department. 

5. Career education has as its major thrust career decision-making based 
on awareness and exploration, while vocational education's major 
emphasis is on skill training. - 

6. Career educa:::)n concepts are integrated into the ongoing curriculum, 
whereas vocatioiuil education curriculum has as its core substantive 
content in a trade area. 

7. Teachers lor career education would generally be the regular classroom 
teachers who have had in-service training and, hopefully, will have pre- 
senice education in techniques of infusing career education objectives 
and activities into the ongoing curriculum. Vocational education 
teachers, on the other hand, must have a background and/or work 
experience in their trade area as well as professional teacher education. 

Career education and vocational education employ similar teaching-learning 
strategies: to work with advisory councils, to utilize the guidance services, includ- 
ing placement, and to work with the business community. The difference lies in 
the student outcomes expected, which are much broader for career education, 
••and in the number of business people involved. Career education works with 
representatives from a wide spectrum ot occupation^ ajid at all skill and profes- 
sional levels; vocational education works with people who represent the trade area 
being taught. 
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